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III. Poetry and Music 


The Wild, Wild West 


Images of California in 
Contemporary Rap Music 


by Heather J. Mayne 


Academy, Houston A. Baker, Jr., professor of Eng- 

lish and African American literary critic par excel- 
lence, makes a case for “engag[ing] rap at the site of 
the academy in order to begin a cultural studies pro- 
ject that may, if we are extraordinarily lucky and 
courageous, get us on our feet again.”! Advocating 
the return of black studies to the expressive urban 
culture that engendered it and noting the “Postin- 
dustrial, hyper urban” style and the subversive 
oppositional posture embodied by rap, Baker con- 
tinues: “I believe rap is here to stay. Other forms such 
as ‘house’ and ‘hip-house’ and ‘rap-reggae’ may spin 
off, but rap is now classical black sound. It is the ‘in 
effect’ archive where postmodernism has been 
dopely sampled for the international nineties.” In 
other words, despite its cryptic birth in the black 
urban centers of the 1970s and 1980s as an African 
American vernacular idiom, rap has now emerged 
as “classical black sound,” combining “deft rhymes 
and highly percussive stylized verse . . . performed 
against a background of sounds ‘sampled’ from 
previously recorded music... a patchwork music 
vigorously quilted together from fragments grant- 
ing it a sparkingly, pastiche-like effect . . . often 
whimsically comical and self-mockingly reflexive.’”° 

Perhaps, then, it is an aspect of rap’s postmodern 
self-reflexivity that has produced from this perfor- 
mance art a contested poetry of place. It is an all too 
often violent poetry steeped in the spatializations of 
East and West, which engages the following ques- 
tion: How then does the black studies’ scholar 
“inside” the academy productively sound the terri- 


L: his 1993 manuscript Black Studies, Rap and the 


tories of rap and analyze its “outside” energies in 
meaningful ways?* The answer to this question 
serves as both the challenge and content of this 
essay, as I attempt to “sound the territories of rap” 
from a west-coast perspective. 

Contextually, rap’s east-coast roots in the South 
Bronx, New York, among the genre’s originators 
such as Grandmaster Flash and Afrika Bambaataa, 
have extended their reach both artistically and com- 
mercially into major sites of production such as the 
highly profitable Bad Boy Entertainment company, 
with Sean “Puffy” Combs at its helm. On the West 
Coast, Death Row Records, headed until very 
recently by Marion “Suge” Knight, boasted talent 
like Snoop Doggy Dogg, Tupac Shakur, Warren G, 
Ice Cube, Ice-T, and Dr. Dre, all pioneers of the noto- 
rious sounds of “gangsta rap.” This bi-coastal situ- 
ating of rap, however, rather than merely extending 
its domain, has instead engendered a rivalry so 
intense that recently it has claimed the lives of two 
of rap’s biggest stars—Tupac Shakur from the West 
and Christopher “The Notorious B.I.G.” Wallace 
from the East. It is Tupac Shakur’s lyrical ode to Cal- 
ifornia, titled “California Love,” that is the subject 
of this essay, for in its acoustical spaces Shakur, with 
some help from fellow rapper Dr. Dre, reconstructs 
images of California’s past, present, and future, ush- 
ering in a vision that is at once historical and apoc- 
alyptic. 

“Well, let me welcome everybody to the Wild, 
Wild West, a state that’s untouchable like Elliot 
Ness / the track hits your eardrum like a slug to your 
chest/ Pack a vest for you’ Jimmy in the city of 
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Tupac Shakur at a New York club in 1992. 
Ernie Panicciolt, photographer. 


cess.” These opening lines to Shakur’s “California 
Love” initiate one of the major imagistic motifs 
within the song—the pose of gangsterism so preva- 
lent within the ranks of west-coast gangsta rap. In 
fact, “Gangsta rap was just a term that the media 
came up with to describe groups like N.W.A. (Nig- 
gahs Wid Attitude) and other west-coast rappers 
because the West Coast for the first time was talk- 
ing about gang life and street life and the murders 
and drug dealing that they saw,” says Elliot Wilson, 
rap music editor for College Music Journal.5 What 
Shakur does with gangsterism, though, is to 
heighten its impact by redefining its landscape his- 
torically with his evocation of the “Wild, Wild West,” 
a clear textual allusion to California’s outlaw past. 
In this sense, the gangsta pose of west-coast rap is 
not anew phenomenon. Rather, it is merely a con- 
temporary urban manifestation of a historical real- 
ity. Shakur and his crew did not invent the violence 
and lawlessness associated with the West; they have 
simply recontextualized that violence in the form 
and content of gangsta rap. By evoking the legacy 
of the well-known images of the outlaw West, 
Shakur and Dr. Dre counter the charges made by 
those who have blamed rap music for everything 
negative in America’s urban centers, from teen preg- 
nancy to drug use. Instead, as music critic Walter 
Dawkin points out, “Rap, like all music, is a reflec- 
tion of what is happening in society. The harsh lyrics 
that are found in many rap records today reflect the 
helplessness, poverty, and depression that many 
young African Americans feel in their everyday 
lives.”° Further, contrary to what many may think, 
this gangsta pose is not simply a feature of black 
urban nihilism. For example, in the African Ameri- 
can vernacular tradition, this same gangsta or “bad- 
man” pose is simulated by “competitive trickster 
toasts and badman boasts such as those of Stackolee 
and Shine.”” In the African American literary tradi- 
tion, this projection of the “bad nigger” who is for- 
ever and hopelessly alienated from mainstream 
society and its values can be read as Bigger Thomas 
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In the nineteenth century, Wells Fargo’s shotgun messengers ensured the delivery of money between branches of the bank and 
protected the shipments from outlaws who dared to attack them. Courtesy Wells Fargo. 


of Richard Wright's Native Son. Clearly, then, the role 
of the gangsta / trickster / outsider character as a nar- 
rative device in rap music is not a new one in the 
African American cultural context, and, in fact, the 
importance of this device and posture as a survival 
strategy cannot be overestimated. 

Transversing time and space, Shakur then moves 
forward to another American era of violence and 
lawlessness—the Prohibition era of the 1920s. His 
lyrics allude to the character of Elliott Ness, the 
detective who becomes every gangster’s nemesis in 
the 1960s television crime drama “The Untouch- 
ables.” California’s “untouchability” is linked to the 
prowess of characters associated with a slick, com- 
mercialized, commodified, and televised gangster- 


ism. Similarly, references to Hollywood in Shakur’s 
“California Love” remind us of “The potent role of 
film, particularly the Western, in shaping identity, 
with its carnivalesque constructions of masculinity.’”® 
With rap’s spaces of creativity—Compton, Long 
Beach, and Lynwood—so close to Hollywood, the 
ultimate site for the manufacturing of violent fan- 
tasies, it is no wonder then that west-coast rap | 
appropriates the characters and conventions myth- 
ically associated with Ness’s televised gangsterism. 
Furthermore, in an article about gangsta rap for the 
New York Times, pop music critic Jon Pareles writes 
that the genre of gangsta rap “joins favorite Ameri- 
can pastimes like movies and video games offering 
violence without real consequences.”? 
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Actor Robert Stack as Elliot Ness in the television series "The 
Untouchables,” 1961. Courtesy Los Angeles Examiner, Hearst News- 
paper Collection, USC Special Collections. 


If the “Wild, Wild West” is the musical landscape, 
then the “lyrical gun” is certainly the weapon. Used 
as a metaphor to represent the “machine-gun like fir- 
ings of chanted sound,” Shakur’s track “hits your 
eardrum like a slug to your chest.” This metaphor- 
ical firing, however, is, of course, not meant to kill 
the listener. Instead, this lyrical gunfire is meant to 
showcase the verbal virtuosity of the rap artist, a skill 
the African American literary critic Henry Louis 
Gates, Jr., describes as “a signifying site of black, artis- 
tic, cultural transmission,” akin to the verbal vir- 
tuosity of the African griot or the improvisational 
“vocalese” of scat singers in the jazz and blues tra- 
ditions. Interestingly enough, as Carolyn Cooper 
points out in her essay “’Lyrical Gun’: Metaphor and 


Role Play in Jamaican Dance Hall Culture,” “’Lyri- 
cal’ is not a word one would ordinarily use to 
describe a gun. ‘Lyrical Gun’ is a Dance hall term, 
the language of subversion and subterfuge. Mixing 
things up. Turning them inside out and upside 
down. A lyrical gun is the metaphorical equivalent 
of a literal gun. Words fly at the speed of bullets and 
the lyrics of the DJ hit hard.” Thus, within this pro- 
jection of California as the “Wild, Wild West,” the 
rap artist becomes a “lyrical gangster” and his per- 
formance a “lyrical gun,” which he must use with 
great skill less it backfire. 

Once Shakur establishes the West Coast as his lyri- 
cal turf, he proceeds in the next stanzas of “Califor- 
nia Love” to take possession of California through 
a cataloguing of various geographical centers 
throughout the state. In expansion of the traditional 
image of California as “the sunshine state,” he 
enshrines California’s urban centers, especially those 
known for having a significant African American 
population, in the fabric of his song—” Oakland, Sac- 
town, the Bay Area and back down”—and also 
South Central, Long Beach, San Francisco, Los Ange- 
les, Pasadena, Inglewood, and even Hollywood— 
as proof of west-coast superiority. In fact, this 
catalogue of cities is followed by the phrase “The 
West side is the best side,” a not-so-thinly-veiled ref- 
erence to the east-coast / west-coast rivalry as geo- 
graphical subtext. 

The image of California as “the sunshine state” 
seems at first to perpetuate the standard California 
myth of ever-present sunshine, perhaps symboliz- 
ing the hope, promise, and success that Shakur sig- 
nals textually in “California Love” as an emblem for 
social success through his description of the west- 
coast party scene. Yet, Shakur’s articulation of “that 
sunshine state where the bomb as hemp be/the 
state where you never find a dance floor empty / And 
pimps be on a mission for them greens / Lean mean 
money makin’ machine servin’ fiends” also conjures 
up images of sexual exploitation for material gain, 
which simultaneously presents the reverse of the 
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“sunshine state” image. In an interesting example of 
life imitating art, Shakur has described how he left 
Baltimore, where he had attended that city’s High 
School for Performing Arts, and went to northern 
California where “there’s supposed to be palm trees, 
sand and easy money.” After two years there, spent 
homeless and hungry, catching naps on public 
benches, Tupac had to admit, “it ain’t so.”! Although 
northern California did not provide Shakur his Cal- 
ifornia Dream, after his relocation to the southern 
part of the state, he found himself living in a rap- 
per’s paradise, “Diamonds shinin’, looking like I 
robbed Liberace.” 

An interesting corollary to Shakur’s use of the 
image of California’s outlaw past and his present- 
day coopting of the state’s reputation as the “sun- 
shine state” is the visual representation of 
California’s future as encoded in the music video for 
“California Love.” Whereas the lyrical representa- 
tion of “California Love” utilizes and then decon- 
structs conventional images of California as an 
“outlaw state” and/or the “sunshine state,” the 
visual representation of “California Love” portrays 
another California—California imagined as a futur- 
istic wasteland plucked straight out of a scene from 
“Mad Max: Beyond Thunderdome.” In Shakur’s 
music video, in what is clearly a post-catastrophe 
California—perhaps a vision of California after the 
“big one”—Shakur and his band of rap warriors ride 
through the barren, arid desert of southern Califor- 
nia in military tanks, armed only with their “lyrical 
guns,” proclaiming fiercely that they have survived 
and are at home in apocalypse, an image aptly fore- 
shadowed by Shakur’s title for his 1991 debut album, 
Apocalypse Now. 

This theme of impending doom is anticipated in 
the lyrics of “California Love.” After all, the song’s 
refrain includes the words “We keep it rocking, we 
keep it rocking.” With the added injunctions to 
“Shake it, shake it baby, shake it, shake it Cali,” it 


becomes clear by the end of the song that the rock- 
ing and shaking described here is more than the 
dancing of female bodies to the hip-hop beats of 
gangsta rap. In the black prophetic mode so often 
adopted by rap artists and other postmodern DJs 
who rail against the injustices of “Babylon” or the 
oppressive systems of “the man,” Shakur’s last lines 
in “California Love” articulate a vision of impend- 
ing disaster—the end of California as we know it— 
enjoined in the prophetic lines “Richter scale, talking 
bout an earthquake on the Richter scale.” Shakur’s 
defiant stance in the face of the California apocalypse 
may add credence to this quote, taken from the 
March 17, 1997, issue of Newsweek, which examines 
the virtues and vices of rap and other forms of hip- 
hop culture: “Hip-Hop offers only a partial answer. 
For all its subversive virtues, it is not a culture of con- 
tinuity or hope. It is about thriving in Armageddon, 
not transcending it.” 14 

As the music of resistance, organized noise, the lat- 
est rendering of black artistic expressions composed 
ina minor key, rap has the capacity both to thrill and 


to threaten. According to a special 1996 magazine 


devoted to Tupac Shakur, “Rap is a powerful art 
form that commands the attention of young minds 
all over the world. The power that rappers have is 
enormous and it should be used constructively and 
not squandered. Rappers have the power to change 
the world and once they realize this they will.”! To 
come full circle, as Houston Baker, Jr., reminds us, 
“Unlike rock and roll, rap can not be hastily and pro- 
lifically appropriated or ‘covered’ by white artists. 
For the Black urbanity of the form seems to demand 
not only a style most readily accessible to black urban 
youngsters, but a representational black urban 
authenticity of performance.”"* It is also this element 
of “authentic performance” that makes “sounding 
the territories of rap” so important for scholars who 
investigate the registers and displacements of post- 
modern black culture. More and more, African 
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Wild West Weekly, a dime novel publication, told dramatic stories about 
western outlaws and gunslingers. Courtesy Wells Fargo. 


American scholars are being asked, in the spirit of 
the Black Arts Movement of the 1960s, to make their 
scholarly work relevant to the everyday lives of 
everyday people—in other words, to bring the “out- 
side” energies of the community “inside” the ivory 
tower of the academy. This, in essence, is the chal- 
lenge of the academy’s engagement with rap, and 
in the particular case of this author, with images of 
the West in west-coast rap—a cultural nexus that is 
often left untapped when we think and theorize 
about California’s cultural spaces. After all, as some 
student connoisseurs of rap at the University of the 
Pacific said after hearing of this article—’it’s all 
about keeping it real.” 


See notes beginning on page 85. 


Heather Mayne, assistant provost and associate professor of Eng- 
lish at the University of the Pacific, received a doctorate from Stan- 
ford University with specialities in twentieth-century American 
literature and African American literature. Dr. Mayne’s schol- 
arshtp has focused on the work of African American women writ- 
ers such as Toni Morrison, Alice Walker, Zora Neale Hurston, 
and Terry McMillan and the particular intersection of religion 
and culture in their works. Currently, she is preparing a book 
length study of Terry McMillan’s four novels focusing on the 
postmodern geography evident in these textual representations 
of black middle-class life. Her other areas of scholarly interest 
include multiculturalism and postmodernism, Christianity and 
literature, and black writers in the West. 
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